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N a recent morning James Gardiner, 

a cab driver, was cruising about the 
streets of Washington, D. Cs looking 
for passengers. On a corner he spotted 
a woman and two young children. They 
did not signal him, but they seemed so 
forlorn and helpless that he stopped to 
investigate. 

He found that the three were home- 
less and hungry. The mother had 
brought her two children from Balti- 
more a few days before to try to get 
help. The family had stayed at Salva- 
tion Army lodgings overnight, but the 
mother had not been able to secure the 
aid she had hoped to find in the city. 

Thoroughly discouraged, she felt that 
if she could only get back to Baltimore, 
she would somehow be able to get along. 
But Baltimore was some 45 miles away, 
her money was almost gone, and she 
had no one to call upon for help. 

Mr. Gardiner loaded the family into 
his cab and headed for Baltimore. On 
the way he stopped to get his passengers 
something to eat. When they reached 
their destination, the cab driver took 
the homeless family to city welfare 
authorities, and made sure that the 
woman and her children would be well 
cared for. 

The fare came to $15. Mr. Gardiner 
didn’t collect it. He thought the satis- 
faction of doing a good turn was suffi- 
cient payment for his trip. 

At times we are likely to lose faith in 
human nature. In our daily contacts, 
we find that some individuals are 
thoughtless and inconsiderate. Falling 
into a gloomy mood, we may decide that 
sympathy and kind- 
ness are out of place 
in today’s world. 

Such a conclusion 
would, of course, be 
false. The knowl- 
edge that there are 
individuals like 
James Gardiner 
should go far to re- 
store our faith in 
the goodness and 
decency of man. 

For all of us there is the opportunity 
to confer upon others the “little, name- 
less unremembered acts of kindness” 
that, according to the poet Wordsworth, 
are the “best portion of a good man’s 
life.” We shall discover that such acts 
often have a. contagious quality. For 
example, James Gardiner’s good deed 
was reported to the press by Baltimore 
welfare authorities. A day later the 
Washington cab driver received an un- 
signed letter with a $100 bill in it. 

Gardiner does not plan to spend the 
gift from his unknown benefactor on 
himself. “I meet a lot of people who 
really need help,” he says. 

Here is a case where one act of kind- 
ness led to a second good deed, and 
that in turn will lead to others. 


Walter E. Myer 
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ONE MUST KNOW about all the world to be educated today 


Our Crowded Schools 


Enrollments Set New Record; Classrooms Are Filled to Over- 


flowing, and Teacher Shortage Is Intensified 


HIS week, November 9 through 15, 

is being observed throughout the 
United States as American Education 
Week. The observance, sponsored by 
several organizations interested in the 
training and welfare of young people, 
calls attention to America’s schools— 
to the job they perform, and to their 
needs. 

Parents and other adults are being 
asked to give our education system 
particular attention during these seven 
days. Many schools celebrate Educa- 
tion Week by presenting special pro- 
grams, and by inviting parents to visit 
the classrooms. 

Education Week gives the American 
people an opportunity to take a good 
look at their schools. In many locali- 
ties, parents and others who visit 
schools this week may be surprised to 
see how crowded the classrooms ap- 
pear. School attendance in America 
is now larger than ever before. The 
increasing number of pupils has filled 
classrooms to overflowing, and has 
intensified the teacher shortage which 
has been with us for a number of years. 





in the issues to come. 


members of Congress. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


Press and mail schedules make it impossible for us to interpret the elec- 
tion results in this issue of The American Oberver. 
outcome and describe the problems facing the new Prgsident nex® week and 
We shall also carry a detailed chart on the results 
of the election contests for the Presidency, for state governors, and for 


We shall discuss the 








How many students? Young peo- 
ple attending school make up more 
than a fifth of our country’s present 
population. Educational institutions 
now serve well over 3414 million stu- 
dents. This figure represents an in- 
crease of more than 114 million over 
the number enrolled a year ago. 

At present, grade schools carry prac- 
tically all the burden of the big rise 
in school population. They have about 
26 million pupils, compared with 
slightly under 2414 million last year. 
High schools have more than 614 mil- 
lion—just a small increase over the 
figure for the previous term. When 
the large numbers of youngsters who 
are now in the grades reach higher 
levels, our high-school enrollment 
should go up sharply. 

Colleges, universities, and commer- 
cial schools have—as a group—expe- 
rienced a slight drop in enrollment. 
They serve about 2% million students, 
compared with nearly 21% million last 
year. 

The armed forces’ draft is partly re- 
sponsible for the decline in college 
population, and so is the fact that most 
veterans who went to school with gov- 
ernment aid—under the World War II 
“GI Bill of Rights’—have finished 
their college work. Veterans of the 
Korean war will get federal aid in at- 
tending school, but they have not yet 
begun enrolling in large numbers. 

Though college enrollment has de- 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Scandinavia Is 
Standing Firm 


Four Northern Lands Maintain 
Freedom Despite Threat 
of Soviet Attack 


OR almost two weeks this fall, 200 
naval ships from nine nations 

fought in an imaginary war in the 
North Sea. They were taking part 
in the first naval maneuvers of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
The purpose of the exercise was to 
show that Norway and Denmark, two 
of the NATO countries, could be given 
assistance from the sea in case they 
were invaded by an enemy. 

At the same time that the “sea 
battle” was going on, extensive mili- 
tary maneuvers were taking place in 
Sweden, a country that does not be- 
long to NATO. Most of the exercises 
took place along Sweden’s Baltic coast. 
There the Swedish army threw up 
defenses against imaginary enemy 
landings. 

In neither of these maneuvers was 
‘the enemy designated. It was no 
coincidence, though, that in both 
cases the hostile forces were presumed 
to be attacking from the east. In 
that direction—across the foggy 
waters of the Baltic Sea—lies Russia. 

The Scandinavian countries, located 
in Europe’s northwest corner, are 
keenly aware of the danger of commu- 
nist aggression. Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Finland are all pre- 
pared to stand firm against the Soviet 
threat. Each is a comparatively small 
nation with a high standard of living 
and a deep desire for peace. Yet their 
experiences in the past dozen years 
have convinced them that they must 
be ready to fight, if need be, to pre- 
serve their way of life. 

Both Norway and Denmark were 
occupied by German troops during 
World War II. The Norwegians re- 
sisted, briefly but valiantly, and a 
patriotic underground movement 
harassed the Germans all during the 
war. Norway suffered considerable 
war destruction. 

(Continued on page 2) 





SWEDISH NATIONAL TRAVEL OFFICE 
SCANDINAVIA is a European leader 
in modern architecture. This is an 
electrical plant in Stockholm, Sweden. 
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SCREEN TRAVELER-—-GENDREAU 


CYCLISTS, not autos, often cause traffic jams at this busy square in Copenhagen, capital of Denmark. Sweden, Nor- 


way, and Finland also are great bicycling countries. 


The cycles are widely used, in place of cars, for both pleasure 


and business. Many Scandinavians, of course, also own automobiles, but the majority of them do not. 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 


THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES are among the most prosperous lands in all Europe 


Scandinavia 


(Continued from page 1) 


Little Denmark accepted the occu- 
pation without open resistance, but 
the presence of German _ troops 
aroused great resentment. Here, as 
in Norway, an underground move- 
ment caused the invaders a good deal 
of trouble. 

Knowing the effects of enemy in- 
vasion, Norway and Denmark both 
decided after the war to join the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
They are convinced that collective 
security is the best hope for remain- 
ing free and independent. They are 
cooperating with the United States, 
Britain, France, and other western 
powers in helping to build a strong 
defense force. 

While Sweden and Finland are not 
members of NATO, they are anti- 
communist and would almost certainly 
try to defend themselves if attacked 
by Russia. Indignation swept Sweden 
last summer when Russian jet fighters 
downed a Swedish air force plane over 
the Baltic. The Swedish aircraft was 
searching for a training plane which 
had previously disappeared with its 
crew of eight. It was believed that 
the unarmed trainer had also been 
shot down by Russian fighters. Feel- 
ings ran high in Sweden over the in- 
cident, and strong protests were made 
to the Moscow government. 

In view of this outbreak of strong 
feeling, one might ask: why doesn’t 
Sweden belong to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization along with Nor- 
way and Denmark? 

The answer lies in Sweden’s tradi- 
tional policy of neutrality. For more 
than 130 years, Sweden has followed 
a neutral course when other peoples 
quarreled or went to war. When 
NATO was formed, Sweden was asked 
to join, but decided to continue her 
policy of staying out of big-power 
military alliances. Nonetheless, it is 
clear that Sweden’s sympathies lie 
with the anti-communist nations, and 
that the country is alert to the Soviet 
threat. 


Finland’s Position 


Of the four Scandinavian countries, 
Finland is in the most difficult posi- 
tion. For some 900 miles the borders 
of Finland and the Soviet Union ad- 
join. Moreover, the Finns know what 
it is to be under the thumb of dicta- 
torial Russia. 

In 1939, as World War II neared, 
Russia demanded certain Finnish ter- 
ritory. Finland refused the demands 
and was attacked by Russia. The 
Finns fought bravely but finally had 
to surrender to the huge Russian 
military machine. The peace treaty 
forced Finland to give up 10 per cent 
of her territory and a great deal of 
machinery. But the country did not 
go over to communism as Russia had 
hoped. 

In 1941 Finland joined Nazi Ger- 
many in war against Russia. The 
Finns did so partly because of pres- 
sure by Germany, but mostly because 
they hated the Russian communists 
and wanted to regain their lost land. 

The result was a disastrous defeat. 
Finland did not regain her territory. 
Moreover, she had to pay Russia 570 
million dollars’ worth of goods. She 
also had to yield more territory within 
artillery range of Helsinki, the Fin- 
nish capital, for use as a Russian 
military base. 
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Yet Finland is today holding stead- 
ily to her independence and democracy 
despite the pressure exerted by the 
Soviet Union. The majority of Finns 
are anti-communist. Most are cautious 
and realistic in trying to get along 
with Russia. They are careful not to 
antagonize their big, next-door neigh- 
bor, but at the same time they are 
working hard to keep friendly ties 
with us, with Great Britain, and with 
other western nations. 

The big goal of the Scandinavian 
nations is to keep their independence 
and their democratic ways despite the 
closeness of Soviet Russia. However, 
each country has other problems, too. 
Let us‘briefly examine these lands and 
see what internal problems confront 
them. 

Norway. The 3 million people of 
this northern land live in a long and 
narrow country of about the same 
area as New Mexico. The coast line 
twists in and out to give Norway more 
than 12,000 miles of ocean front. The 
proximity of the ocean has made the 
Norwegians a great seafaring people. 

One of Norway’s big tasks in recent 
years has been to rebuild the war- 
devastated areas. She has made good 
headway here, and reconstruction is 
now almost complete. The United 
States has helped Norway substan- 
tially by furnishing some 425 million 
dollars in grants and loans under the 
European Recovery Program. 

Like most other European nations, 
Norway is having trouble getting her 
trade in balance. She sells large 
quantities of pulp, paper, and fish to 
other countries, but she buys more 
goods than she sells. Among Nor- 
way’s leading purchases are textiles, 
oil, coal, and machinery. 

Norway earns considerable foreign 
money through her merchant fleet. 
Although many ships were lost during 
the war, the fleet has been largely re- 
built. It is now the third largest in 
the world, ranking behind the U. S. 
and British fleets. Norway’s ships 
earn a large income by carrying cargo 
for other nations. 

Heavy defense spending is adding 
to the country’s economic burdens. 
However, if war can be avoided, Nor- 
way’s leaders are confident that they 
can solve their problems. 

Norway—like Denmark and Sweden 
—has a king, but its government, 
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headed by a prime minister, is 
staunchly democratic. King Haakon 
ViII—who is 80 years of age—is the 
oldest of the Scandinavian monarchs. 
Oscar Torp is Prime Minister. Trygve 
Lie, Secretary-General of the UN, is 
from Norway. 

Sweden. Slightly larger than Ore- 
gon and Washington combined, 
Sweden is the biggest of the Scandi- 
navian countries. Her 7 million 
people enjoy a high standard of living 
and benefit from an advanced social- 
welfare program which includes un- 
employment insurance, assistance for 
the aged, and so forth. 

Sweden has large forests and high- 
grade deposits of iron ore and other 
minerals. Much machinery is made 
in Sweden, and there are also large 
glass and porcelain industries. Wood 
products range from matches to fur- 
niture. Sweden exports wood and 
paper products and all kinds of ma- 
chinery. 

Since Sweden did not take part in 
World War II, she emerged from the 
war years in much better shape than 
her neighbors. However, she has had 
trouble in getting her trade on an 
even’ keel and in fighting inflation. 
She has had to import two-thirds of 
her raw materials in order to keep her 
factories going. Particular attention 
h:.s been directed to the iron and steel 
industries and to the expansion of 
water power facilities. 

The country is making steady prog- 
ress, though, in getting its economy 
back to normal. It has received con- 
siderable aid from the U. S. 

Right after World War II, the 
communists made large gains at the 
polls in Sweden. In 1946 some 372,000 
people voted for communist candi- 
dates, but recent elections show that 
the tide is running the other way. 
In this fall’s voting, communist can- 
didates received less than half the 
number of votes they did in 1946. 

King Gustav VI is Sweden’s mon- 
arch. He succeeded to the throne 
last year upon the death of his 92- 
year-old father. Tage Erlander is 
Prime Minister. 

Denmark. The 


leading farming 


country of northern Europe, Denmark 
is about the size of Maine and has 
slightly more than 4 million people. 
Like their Scandinavian neighbors, 
the Danes are thrifty people with 
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LAPLANDERS—Scandinavia’s Eskimos—on a shopping trip in a northern Nor- 


wegian town. 


They buy enough supplies to last for weeks. 








MODERN TOWN HALL in Oslo, capital of Norway and a big seaport. 
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three women are posing in native Norwegian dress worn only on special occasions. 


high living standards and _ good 
schools. 
Denmark’s big economic problem 


has been to restore its thriving trade. 
For many years its prosperity has 
been based on the sale of bacon, ham, 
butter, eggs, and cheese to other 
countries. 

World War II disrupted Denmark’s 
trade. Germany, divided by the Iron 
Curtain and impoverished, was no 
longer the big customer she had once 
been. Great Britain, hard pressed 
financially, could not afford to pay the 
prevailing prices for eggs and dairy 
products. The drop in sales meant 
that Denmark could not buy the farm 
machinery, fertilizer, and other prod- 
ucts she needed from abroad. 

To meet this problem Denmark is 
trying, with some success, to open up 
new markets in other lands. At the 
same time the government is carrying 
out a severe “austerity” program. 
Denmark has received postwar aid 
totaling about 266 million dollars 
from the U. 8S. 

Before the outbreak of World War 
II, only about nine per cent of Den- 
mark’s spending went for defense. 
Next year defense expenditures will 
take about 30 per cent of the Danish 
budget. The high taxation necessary 
to meet this spending is bringing 
some protests, but the outlook is that 
Denmark will meet its obligations, 
even though it will take some belt 
tightening. 

Frederick IX is Denmark’s king. 
He is a nephew of King Haakon of 
Norway. Erik Eriksen is Prime 
Minister. 

Finland. A northern land of for- 
ests and lakes, Finland is about the 
size of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
combined. It has about 4 million 
people. 





Finland has had to 
expand her industries greatly in order 
to make the goods that she was re- 
quired to turn over to Russia under 
the peace treaty. She has built iron 
and steel mills, enlarged shipyards 
and locomotive plants, and greatly in- 
creased the manufacture of electrical 
goods. To make the payments which 
Russia demanded strained the Finn- 
ish economy to the utmost, but the 
Finns recently completed them. 

Inflation has troubled Finland as it 
has most other countries since the 
war. However, the booming world 
market for lumber, wood products, 
and paper has helped Finland greatly. 
She has sold large quantities of these 
products to other lands. In return 
she has bought oil, textiles, and 
various metals needed in her fac- 
tories. 


Since the war 


Finland has made remarkable prog- 
ress in rebuilding war-torn areas. 
Since their country is so close to 
Russia, the Finnish leaders steer a 
cautious course. They did not take 
part in the European Recovery Plan 
nor did they join NATO. However, 
they have shown remarkable inde- 
pendence in dealing with communists 
within their borders. 

A few years ago when Finland’s 
communists were about to seize power, 
the government acted promptly. The 
communist leader was removed from 
his government post, and communists 
were eliminated from the police force. 
This step and others taken by the 
Finnish leaders show that they do not 
intend to knuckle under to their power- 
ful Russian neighbors. 

Finland is the only Scandinavian 
country which does not have a king. 
Its President is Juho Paasikivi, and 
Urho Kekkonen is the nation’s Prime 
Minister. 
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The Story of the Week | 


Communists in U. 5S. 


Uncle Sam is tightening restric- 
tions on the activities of communists 
within our borders. A short time 
ago, members of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board—a government 
group that studies the threat of Reds 
inside our nation—decided that the 
Communist Party in the U. S. is noth- 
ing more than a “puppet” of Moscow. 

If this decision is upheld by other 
officials and by our courts, it will 
mean that all Reds in America will 
be treated as agents of a foreign gov- 
ernment. In other words, Communist 
Party members will have to register 
with the Attorney General’s office and 
give regular accounts of all their ac- 
tivities. If they fail to do this, they 
will be subject to fines or jail sen- 
tences. 

The new rule on communism, when 
it goes into effect, will add to the 
growing list of restrictions on the ac- 
tivities of Reds in this country. 
Others include the following: 

(1) No communist is permitted to 
work for Uncle Sam or in any plant 
that turns out defense items. (2) 
The federal Smith Act makes it a 
crime for Reds to teach or advocate 
the overthrow of our government. 
(3) Communists are not permitted to 
enter or leave the U. S. except under 
special conditions. (4) Most states 
bar Reds from holding state jobs and 
from running for any public office. 


Terror in Kenya 


A secret organization, known as 
the Mau Mau, is spreading terror in 
Britain’s east African colony of 
Kenya. The group, which has pledged 
itself to drive the white settlers from 
the colony, is believed to include many 
members of the land’s Kikuyu tribe. 
These tribesmen are angry because 
fertile lands once owned by them are 
now largely controlled by white set- 
tlers. 

The Mau Mau has been using 
threats and terror, including assassi- 
nations, to frighten the whites into 
leaving Kenya. To put down this un- 
rest, Britain is strengthening her 
troop garrisons in the colony. At the 
same time, England is stepping up 
efforts to improve the living condi- 
tions of the colony’s natives. In this 
way, the British hope to wipe out the 
reasons in back of the terroristic ac- 
tivities. 

All told, Kenya has slightly more 
than four million inhabitants. About 


WORLD’S BIGGEST HELICOPTER. The Air Force’s new XH-17 can carry artillery weapons, trucks, and even sections of bridges 


MULES help the postman in Korea. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mail Christmas packages before Novem- 


ber 15—as early as possible—to assure delivery to our military forces abroad. 


one million of these are Kikuyu tribes- 
men, and nearly three million belong 
to other African tribes. - European 
settlers in the colony number only 
about 30,000. 

Though Kenya has some very rich 
farmlands, the soil in large areas of 
the colony is too poor to grow crops. 
Sisal (used in making twine and 
rope), coffee, tea, sugar cane, hides 
and skins are the land’s chief prod- 
ucts. Some minerals, including gold 
and silver, are also found in Kenya. 


Youth and Drugs 


In recent years, we have heard a 
great deal about the use of narcotics 
among the nation’s young people. 
These reports, says social welfare 
writer Albert Deutsch, have been 
grossly exaggerated. 

Writing in the Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet entitled “What Can We Do 
About the Drug Menace?” Mr. 
Deutsch reports that there are con- 
siderably fewer teen-age narcotics 
addicts today than there were a gen- 
eration or so ago. Today the nation 
has an estimated 10,000 drug victims 
under 21 years of age, as compared 
with some 35,000 youthful addicts be- 
fore World War I, he points out. 
These figures are even more signifi- 
cant in view of the fact that our popu- 
lation today is much greater than it 
was before World War I. 


Peele 


Nevertheless, Deutsch warns, we 
must maintain an “unending vigilance 
to keep the drug menace in check.” 
No American should relax until the 
use of these harmful narcotics is com- 
pletely stamped out, he concludes. 


Japan’s Premier 


Early next month, Japan’s Diet, or 
legislature, is scheduled to resume 
its lawmaking duties.after.a lull in ac- 
tivities since the nation-wide parlia- 
mentary elections of October 1. The 
legislators have met since the October 
election, but their chief duty thus far 
has been to appoint the country’s 
premier—a post that usually goes to 
the political leader who can command 
a majority in the Diet. 

Because his Liberal Party won 
more seats than any other group in 
the last election, Shigeru Yoshida was 
chosen to succeed himself as premier. 
Now 74 years old, Yoshida has spent 
much of his life representing Japan 
in foreign capitals. He also took part 
in national politics from time to time. 
In the 1930’s, he unsuccessfully tried 
to prevent military-minded leaders 
from taking over the Japanese gov- 
ernment. 

At the end of the global conflict, 
Yoshida was asked by the American 
occupation leaders to serve as the de- 
feated land’s foreign minister, and 
later he became premier. He has been 


planes can’t land. 


the island nation’s premier through- 
out much of the time since he first 
took that office in 1946. 


Lower Defense Budget? 


Secretary of Defense Robert Lovett 
predicts that the nation will spend 
a little less money for defense pur- 
poses next year than at present. In 
the fiscal, or bookkeeping, year that 
ends next June 30, a total of about 
$48 billion is being spent for military 
preparedness. 

Lovett made his prediction after 
going over the proposed 1953 budgets 
for the Army, Navy, and the Air 
Force. These budget figures must 
now be studied and approved by offi- 
cials of the President’s Budget Bu- 
reau. Then, early next year, the de- 
fense budgets, as well as other sug- 
gested government expenditures, will 
be reviewed by Congress which must 
pass on all budgets before they can go 
into effect. 


Calling Russia’s Bluff 


For some time now, the communists 
have been telling the world that the 
United Nations forces have used germ 
warfare against the Reds in Korea. 
That is why American leaders asked 
the UN General Assembly to study 
Russia’s false accusations against us 
and clear up the matter once and for 
all. Despite Soviet efforts to block the 
move, the Assembly agreed to set up 
a special international commission to 
examirge the Red charges and report 
its findings to the UN. 

Earlier this year, the Russians suc- 
cessfully voted down efforts to investi- 
gate the germ warfare charges. 
When UN leaders suggested an Inter- 
national Red Cross probe of the mat- 
ter last summer, the Soviets said 
“No,” and went right on making their 
fantastic charges. 

The current investigation, it is 
hoped, will give the world final proof 
—if it is needed—that Russia’s 
charges against us are nothing more 
than deliberate lies to spread hate 
among nations. 


Top Banana Producer 


Bananas are big business in the 
South American land of Ecuador. 
Last year, the country’s crop was 
third largest in the world. This year 
it looks as though the tiny land is 
going to take over the number one 
spot among the banana-growing na- 
tions. 
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LEADING BANANA producers for the year 1951. 
among the world’s banana nations this year. 


This is good news for Ecuador’s 
more than three million people. They 
have been losing customers lately for 
their balsa wood—of which Ecuador 
is the world’s chief source—and rub- 
ber. The growing demand for the 
country’s bananas is expected to more 
than offset loss in revenue from other 
products. 

Ecuador also exports cacao (used in 
making cocoa and chocolate), coffee, 
and straw hats sold as “Panama” 
hats. Moreover, the South American 
land, which is about as large as our 
state of Colorado, has deposits of gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and some oil fields. 
Not many of these underground 
riches, though, have yet been devel- 
oped. 


Steel in Pennsylvania 


The nation’s biggest steel-produc- 
ing state—Pennsylvania—will soon 
have another mill within its borders. 
Near Morrisville, Pennsylvania, the 
United States Steel Company plans to 
open a giant new plant in about two 
months. Built at a cost of 400 mil- 
lion dollars, the new mill is said to be 
one of the largest in the country. 

Near the plant, work is being rushed 


to complete homes for the workers 
who will run the industry. A huge 
community, with churches, schools, 
a shopping center, and other facilities 
is scheduled to be completed by 1954. 
Called Levittown, the new community 
will have room for some 70,000 people 
and it may become Pennsylvania’s 
tenth largest city. 


World Glimpses 


The Philippines has reached a new 
defense agreement with Uncle Sam. 
Though details of this accord have 
thus far been kept secret, it is said 
to include at least these two provi- 
sions: (1) The United States is to 
strengthen its military bases on the 
island nation; and (2) we will step 
up our plans to bolster Philippine de- 
fense forces. 

Bhutan’s estimated 300,000 people 
have a new ruler. He is 23-year-old 
King Jigme Dorji Wanchuk. Bhutan 
is a remote Asian kingdom, about 
twice as large as our state of New 
Hampshire, wedged between India’s 
northeastern frontier and communist- 
held Tibet. Only treacherous trails 
connect the mountainous land with the 
outside world. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








An Australian was trying to impress 
an American from Texas with the sights 
of Australia without much success. 

Finally, when they saw a kangaroo 
hopping across a field, the Texan said: 
“Well, I’ll grant you one thing, your 
grasshoppers are a little larger than 
ours.” i 


“Tell me,” one married man asked an- 
other, “are you able to earn money as fast 
as your wife can spend it?” 

“Yes,” replied the other, “my wife’s 
spending doesn’t bother me; it’s the gov- 
ernment I can’t keep up with.” 


* 


Mechanic: “My advice is to keep that 
car of yours moving.” 

Owner: “Why?” 

Mechanic: “Well, if you ever stcp, the 
cops will think it’s an accident.” 


* 


A story now going the rounds concerns 
a man who struck oil and with his new 
riches built a mansion and three swim- 
ming pools. One pool he keeps filled with 
cool water; another with warm water. 
The third he keeps empty. 

He explains: “A lot of my friends can’t 
swim.” ve 


Drugstore Clerk: “Did you kill any 
moths with those moth balls I sold you 
the other day?” 

Sweet Young Thing: “No, I tried for 
five hours, but I couldn’t hit one.” 


“What would you do if you were in my 
shoes?” 
“I'd shine them.” 


* 


“How much longer must I put up with 
the rain coming through the roof?” an 
angry man wrote his landlord. 

The landlord replied in a few words: 
“Ask the Weather Bureau.” 








Oo 




















DAY IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Oh, Hodgkins ... about this letter of 
resignation. .... 


DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


Ecuador, with a record crop, hopes to step from third to first place 
Costa Rica is Ecuador’s closest rival for 1952. 


Efforts to build a road link between 
Bhutan and India have failed so far 
because wild elephants tear down 
bridges and roadbeds as fast as they 
can be built. Rice, corn, and timber 
are the tiny kingdom’s chief products. 

Greek citizens will go to the polls 
next Sunday, November 16. King 
Paul, of Greece, asked for the election 
of new parliament members because 
the old legislative body was hopelessly 
divided along party lines. The gov- 
ernment, led by former Premier 
Nicholas Plastiras, was so badly split 
it could not agree on anything. 


Scandinavia’s Schools 


There is probably no region in the 
world where educational standards are 
higher than they are in Scandinavia. 
The school systems are well organized 
and there are excellent universities. 

An especially interesting develop- 
ment is the People’s High School 
found in Denmark. There are 55 of 
these schools which admit adults over 
18. Their aim is to give farm youths 
who have had to stop their schooling 
to work on the soil a well-rounded edu- 
cation as well as greater knowledge 
of the latest farming techniques. 
These schools are well attended, and 
are largely responsible for the high 
educational standards that exist in 
Denmark. 

The Scandinavian countries are 
noted for their good libraries. Nor- 
way was one of the first nations in 
the world to develop a public library 
system. 


Which Are the Biggest? 


The 10 largest cities of the world 
are: London, New York, Tokyo, 
Shanghai, Moscow, Berlin, Chicago, 
Leningrad, Buenos Aires, Bombay. 

The Pacific Ocean is the world’s 
largest and deepest ocean. Its area 
covers 63,801,700 square miles and its 
average depth is 14,048 feet. Its point 
of greatest depth—6% miles—is off 
the Philippine island of Mindanao. 

The 10 biggest lakes in the world 
are listed here in the order of their 
size as measured by their area in 
square miles. After the name of each 
lake, the area in which it is located is 
given: Caspian, USSR—Iran; Su- 
perior, U. S.—Canada; Aral, USSR; 
Victoria, East Central Africa; Huron, 
U. S.—Canada; Michigan, U. S.; 
Baikal, USSR; Tanganyika, East 
Central Africa; Great Bear, Canada; 
Great Slave, Canada. 








SPORTS 














N Scandinavia, where boys and girls 

learn to ski and skate almost as 
soon as they can stand, Sonja Henie 
will never be forgotten. Though she 
has spent most of her time in the 
United States for the past 15 years, 
she will always be “Queen of the Ice” 
to the people of Norway and the other 
Scandinavian countries. There is 
probably not a girl in Norway who, 
when learning to skate, has not 
dreamed of becoming another Sonja 
Henie. 

Fame and fortune came to Sonja 
as a result of a Christmas gift she 
received in her native Norway when 
she was eight years old. Her father, 
an Oslo merchant, gave her a pair 
of skates. She practiced diligently 
and soon became skilled at figure skat- 
ing. By the time she was 14 years 
old, she was a world’s champion in 
the gracefu' sport. 

During the next 10 years, the 
attractive blonde Norwegian girl 
reigned supreme on the ice. She won 
the Olympic competition three times 
and was world’s figure-skating cham- 
pion for women 10 years in a row. 
Not only did she execute the patterns 
perfectly, but she skated with such 
enthusiasm that it made the sport of 
figure skating seem new and exciting. 

Thousands flocked to see her per- 
form on the flashing blades. Before 
each competition, the King of Norway 
telegraphed his best wishes. When- 
ever she returned home after skating 
contests, huge crowds met her at the 
station or dock. She became the na- 
tional heroine of Norway. 


SONJA HENIE 


The Norwegian government 
knighted Sonja for services to her 
country in sports. She received the 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. Olaf. 

After the 1936 Olympics, Sonja 
gave up her amateur standing. She 
came to the United States and entered 
the movies. The pictures in which 
she appeared met with great success, 
and stimulated tremendous interest 
in the sport of figure skating. 

Sonja also organized an ice show 
which has toured the United States 
almost every year. Her latest revue 
is now on the road, and has been play- 
ing to large crowds in nine cities. 
Though Sonja now lives in California, 
she often thinks fondly of her native 
land. On all opening nights she wears 
as a good luck charm the Grand Cross 
of the Order of St. Olaf. 
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Education Week Focuses Spotlight on Schools 


(Concluded from page 1) 


clined a bit during the last year or so, 
our colleges and universities carry a 
far bigger load now than they did at 
the beginning of this century. Amer- 
ican colleges graduated over 17 times 
as many people in 1950 as in 1900. 
Our high schools, meanwhile, turned 
out over 12 times as many graduates 
in 1950 as they did half a century 
earlier. (America’s population as a 
whole was approximately doubled dur- 
ing the 50-year period.) 

Buildings. Our nation has a serious 
shortage of school buildings, mainly 
in the rapidly growing grade schools, 
According to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, we needed more than 50,000 
new classrooms just to take care of this 
year’s enrollment increase; but it is 
estimated that considerably fewer 
were available. Moreover, we con- 
stantly need new buildings and class- 
rooms to replace those that are becom- 
ing old and unsuitable for use. 

Many American communities are 
falling behind in the construction of 
Lack of funds is to blame 
in some cases. Shortages of building 
materials—caused by national defense 
requirements—have been responsible 
in others. 

Since there are not enough class- 
rooms for all, more than 400,000 pupils 
in this country now attend classes in 
shifts, on a part-time basis. Many 
others work under crowded, uncomfort- 
able, or even dangerous conditions. 
The U. S. Office of Education says that 
61 per cent of our classrooms are 
overcrowded, and that a fifth of our 
pupils attend school in buildings that 
don’t meet minimum fire-safety re- 
quirements. 

Teachers. Our schools must have a 
large number of new teachers every 
year. Thousands of young men and 
women are needed to replace the in- 
structors who retire and those who go 
into other lines of work. The rapid 
increase in school population also 
creates a demand for thousands of 
additional teachers. 

But the supply of teachers is not 
beginning to keep pace with the de- 
mand for them. Educational authori- 
ties estimate that the nation ought 
to have at least 52,000 more than were 
available at the beginning of the pres- 
ent school term. 

America needs to encourage larger 
numbers of its young people to enter 
the teaching profession. Considerable 
efforts along this line have already 
been made. 


schools. 


For instance, most teachers now re- 
ceive much better pay than they did a 
few years ago. In the early 1940's, 
the average teacher earned about 
$1,600 per year. For the 1950-51 
school term, he or she received more 
than $3,000. (Of course, the in- 
creased cost of living has just about 
wiped out this gain.) 

In some localities, experienced class- 
room teachers get as much as $5,000 
per year, or even more. Many com- 
munities, however, still pay extremely 
low salaries, and most teachers, in 
view of their costly training and im- 
portant work, are still badly under- 
paid as compared to what other pro- 
fessional people earn. 

Teaching is a hard job, and one that 
requires years of preparation. If we 
want large numbers of young people 
to take up this profession, we must be 
ready to offer them adequate compen- 


sation for their invaluable services. 

Finances. Latest available figures 
show that Americans spend about 634 
billion dollars a year on their public 
elementary and high schools. This is 
well over twice as much as we spent 
in 1930 or in 1940. Our schools cost 
more today for several reasons: (1) 
Educational facilities are being ex- 
panded in an effort to keep up with the 
growing school population. (2) Ma- 
terials needed for construction and 
maintenance of buildings cost more 
than they did in earlier years. (3) 
Teachers and other school workers. re- 
ceive higher pay. 

Although some taxpayers deplore 


of pupils they serve, but also in the 
kind of work they do. Many years 
ago, the schools taught little beyond 
the traditional “reading, writing, and 
arithmetic.” Today they offer a wide 
variety of courses that help students 
to prepare for successful careers and 
to lead enjoyable lives. 

Besides giving instruction in time- 
honored subjects’ like history and 
arithmetic—which are still important 
—the schools now teach such widely 
diversified skills as typing, automobile 
driving, cooking, scientific farming, 
and carpentry. 

Also, one of the most important 
tasks for the schools is to help stu- 









































HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON POST 


NEW AND BIGGER SCHOOLS are badly needed for American students 


the rising cost of our schools, others 
feel that we still aren’t spending 
enough on education. In 1951, while 
we were spending about 6°4 billion 
dollars on the public schools, our na- 
tional income totaled 276 billion. So 
it appears that we devote roughly 244 
per cent of our national income to the 
public schools. Many people, mind- 
ful of crowded classrooms and other 
unsatisfactory conditions, argue that 
education’s portion should be made far 
larger than it is. 

American public schools are sup- 
ported mainly by state and local funds. 
Naturally, the more prosperous states 
can afford to provide better educational 
facilities than can the less prosperous 
ones. Some observers feel that our 
federal government should seek to 
bring greater equality by aiding the 
schools financially—especially those 
which are located in poorer states. 
Other people fear that such a plan 
might lead to excessive federal con- 
trol over our educational system. 

Subjects taught. American schools 
are changing, not only in the number 


dents understand the complicated pub- 
lic problems that face our communi- 
ties and the nation. Every school 
should train its pupils to become ca- 
pable, active, and responsible citizens 
of our democracy. 

Education Week. The current 
American Education Week emphasizes 
this task of building good citizens. 
Special programs for the week are 
centered around the theme of “youth 
in today’s world.” For schools and 
organizations that want to give this 
theme considerable attention, sponsors 
of the Education Week observance have 
suggested seven daily topics. 

The subject for yesterday, Novem- 
ber 9, dealt with our young people 
and their churches. The six succeed- 
ing topics concern young Americans’ 
homes, their heritage, their schools, 
their country, their opportunity, and 
their future. Let us glance briefly at 
these. 

1. Churches. The schools can help 
to develop proper attitudes among 
young people with respect to church 
and religion. They can, without going 


into matters that involve religious 
controversy, teach every student to 
appreciate the religious freedom that 
our Constitution guarantees. They 
can also help him to learn to respect 
others’ rights to hold and follow their 
own religious beliefs. 

2. Homes. There is a close connec- 
tion between a student’s home life and 
his school life. Educational authori- 
ties, knowing this fact, constantly urge 
cooperation between parents and 
teachers. 

3. Heritage. Our schools can teach 
young people to appreciate what has 
been handed down by earlier genera- 
tions. You may think: “Older genera- 
tions have messed up the world. They 
are leaving a lot of troubles in our 
laps.” To some extent this is true. 
Don’t forget, though, that older gen- 
erations have passed on to you a rich 
heritage of useful inventions, of hard- 
won political freedoms, and of priceless 
treasures in such fields as music and 
literature. 

4. Schools. It is appropriate that 
classroom time be taken to study our 
country’s progress in education, and 
also for discussing school needs that 
remain to be filled. 

5. Country. In our schools, young 
people should gain knowledge about 
America’s growth and development; 
they should get an understanding of 
their responsibilities as citizens; and 
they should get started on meeting 
those responsibilities. 

6. Opportunity. Young people in to- 
day’s world have opportunities that 
were unknown to earlier generations. 
They have far more time to develop 
their talents; they have learning tools 
undreamed of in the past; and they 
have a great many other advantages 
which young people of former days 
did not enjoy. Schools help students 
to see and use their unprecedented 
opportunities. 

7. Future. Can we avoid a world 
war? Will our nation remain success- 
ful in promoting its people’s welfare 
and prosperity? How are we going 
to deal with such problems as infla- 
tion, crime, disease, and intolerance? 
Our schools have long played a big 
part in determining the answers to 
questions such as these. They help to 
shape the future by training the young 
men and women who later perform all 
the essential private and public serv- 
ices of our nation. 


Junior Red Cross 


In many places throughout the na- 
tion, the Junior Red Cross is now 
holding its annual drive for members. 
Last year, over 19 million boys and 
girls in 83,000 schools joined the 
Junior Red Cross. They made gifts 
for patients in local hospitals, worked 
in Red Cross canteens, and volun- 
teered for help in flood-stricken com- 
munities. For their overseas friends, 
JRC members made up gift boxes of 
clothing, school supplies, toys, and the 
like. 

You may enroll in the Junior Red 
Cross by classrooms or by groups. 
High school students, as a rule, sign 
up in groups of 100. The member- 
ship fee is $1.00 for each group. 

If your school does not have a 
Junior Red Cross, your local Red 
Cross Chapter will help you organize 
one. 
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| Science News 











HE best news we have had for a 

long time is the discovery of a way 
to protect people against polio by giv- 
ing them injections of gamma globu- 
lin, a disease-fighting material in the 
blood. Though the protection lasts 
only five weeks, it is the first practi- 
cal method found for preventing the 
crippling form of polio. 

Injections of gamma globulin were 
given to thousands of school children 
in Texas and Iowa this past summer. 
Amazingly few young people came 
down with the disease even though 
there were polio epidemics in these 
areas. The few who were stricken 
had mild attacks. The shots do not 
help a person who already has ‘polio, 
however. 

* * * 


The Nobel Prize in medicine was 
given this year to Dr. Selman A. 
Waksman, a research scientist at Rut- 
gers University. Dr. Waksman re- 
ceived the award for his discovery of 
streptomycin—the first drug that has 
been helpful in treating tuberculosis. 

Dr. Waksman worked for almost 
30 years on the development of strep- 
tomycin. Soon after graduating from 
college, he began his study on the 
group of tiny living organisms from 
which the drug comes. 

A British scientist, Dr. Hans Krebs, 
also received a Nobel Prize in medi- 
cine. Dr. Krebs studied the effects 
of vitamins on the human body. 


* * * 


The Chinese language uses 43,000 
characters, or word signs, instead of 
letters. Because there are so many 
word signs, most writing has been 
done by hand. But, now, Dr. Lin 
Yutang, of New York, a well-known 
author and educator, has invented a 
typewriter which, with only 75 keys, 
will type anything in Chinese. This 
is unusually efficient when you think 
about ordinary typewriters. The 
English language has only 26 letters, 
and yet our typewriters have 42 keys. 

In planning the new machine, its 
inventor noticed that Chinese word 
signs have similar parts. So he sep- 
arated the parts and made a key for 
each one. By typing the parts to- 
gether, one can make the complete 
word sign. 





THIS NEW MACHINE for cancer 
treatment is 12 times more powerful 
than older types of X-ray machines now 
in use 





YOUNG AMERICANS learning how to use a typical voting machine | 
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Students in Action 


Thousands of High School Youths Engaged in Worthwhile 


Citizenship Projects During Election Campaign 


URING the recent election cam- 

paign, high school boys and girls 
in many parts of the nation partici- 
pated in worthwhile citizenship pro}- 
ects. Special activities, in connection 
with the political contest, were car- 
ried out by teachers and students 
from coast to coast. We regret that 
space permits us to report only a few 
of these many projects. 

Classes at Frederick, Maryland, 
High School held mock elections, ac- 
cording to a letter from Barbara 
Kauffman. After getting the neces- 
sary information from the town’s 
Board of Election Supervisors, Fred- 
erick High seniors used regular reg- 
istration procedures to sign up the 
school’s 1,300 students as voters. 

The pre-election campaigns included 
rallies, assembly programs, and the 
distribution of political posters to 
arouse the interest of students and 
adults alike in the November elec- 
tions. The big campaign issues were 
discussed in the classrooms. 

Students at Lake Linden, Michigan, 
were shocked to learn of the small 
number of voters who turned out for 
the 1948 elections. Therefore, accord- 
ing to a letter from Carol and Claire 
Heide, the boys and girls decided to 
do something about it. 

A number of get-out-the-vote com- 
mittees were organized. One group 
was set up to provide free baby-sitters 
and transportation for all voters who 
needed these services on November 4. 
Another committee wrote and distrib- 
uted election slogans and jingles urg- 
ing citizens to vote. 

Members of the high school history 
class at Paint Rock, Texas, tell us 
that they took a pre-election poll 
among their town’s citizens. The re- 
sults of the preliminary balloting were 
made known to the people of the com- 
munity. At the same time, the boys 
and girls reminded all citizens to vote 
on election day. : 

Cameron High School and Chetek 
High School, both in Wisconsin, ran 
a contest to determine which school 
could encourage most voters to go to 
the polls on election day, according 
to a letter from Mary Jo Bartlett. In 
order to help citizens get to the polls, 
the students of both schools agreed 
to help provide transportation for citi- 
zens who had no other means of get- 


ting to the voting booths. 
also offered their services 
baby-sitters. 

In Heber, Utah, students conducted 
an election campaign of their own. 
Jane Fisher reports that each student 
was assigned to campaign for a spe- 
cific candidate, ranging from U.S. Pres- 
ident to local county commissioners. 
The boys and- girls set up Democratic 
and Republican Party organizations 
and campaigned until early Novem- 
ber. November 3 was set aside as 
“election day” at the Utah school. 

In Woodbury, New Jersey, social 
studies classes supervised a trial elec- 
tion, writes Dick Budd. All students 
cooperated to make the election con- 
tests as realistic as possible. 

Boys and girls of Malone, New 
York, acted out the part of leading 
office-seekers and campaigned among 


The girls 
as free 


‘their fellow students, reports Doris 


Marceau. All students took part in 
mock elections. 





Readers Say— 











T think it is almost impossible for Eu- 
rope to unite under one flag. In order 
for the continent to do so, it would have 
to overcome many problems, such as trade 
barriers, language differences, and politi- 
cal conflicts. RoBERT PEKOWSKY, 

Westfield, Wisconsin 
* 

Efforts to set up a United States of Eu- 
rope will involve many difficulties. But 
the end results of these efforts would be 
worth the trouble. Under one flag, Eu- 
rope could become a prosperous and 
happy land. Mary KLANKE, 

Onsted, Michigan 
_ 


Can we prevent a Russian attack on 
the free nations? I think we can if we 
build up such strong defenses that the 
Soviets won’t dare strike at us. We 
should not skimp on’ our defense pro- 
grams. In these critical times we need 
all the strength we can assemble to pro- 
tect our freedoms. 

RosauiE S. SIEWERs, 
Richmond, Virginia 
* 


I believe we should keep on sending aid 
overseas. We must heip our friends 
abroad or they will become helpless vic- 
tims of communist aggression. These 
people suffered untold hardships during 
the last war. The least we can do is to 
help them get back on their feet. 

MARIAN ZIMMERMANN, 
Buffalo, New York 


* 


Before we send aid abroad, let’s look 
at the needs of our own people. 
cities, little children are forced to play on 
dangerous streets because they have no 
playgrounds, and thousands of people live 
in sub-standard homes. We should spend 
our money to remedy these problems be- 
fore we send funds overseas. 

NANCY CAOLA, 
Rutherford, New Jersey 
* 


I agree wholeheartedly with J. J. Singh 
when he says, “A little more considera- 
tion for the views and beliefs of Asian 
peoples, and a little less of ‘see what I 
am doing for your country,’ will help tear 
down any barrier of ill-will that may now 
exist between Asia and the West.” I 
think all free countries of the world 
should clasp hands and stand together 
not as nations dominated by one power- 
ful country, but as equal partners who 
help one another in every possible way. 

JANICE St. CLAIR, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


* 


(Address letters to this column to 
Readers Say—, THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
1733 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 








Your Vocabulary 








In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is 
most nearly the same. Correct an- 
swers are given on page 8, column 3. 


1. All political parties must now 
work together in order to mitigate 
(mit’i-gat) any hard feelings result- 
ing from the election. (a) wipe out 
(b) hide (c) forget (d) lessen. 

2. Many people feel that Iran’s dif- 
ficulties are increased by the petu- 
lance (pét’ii-lins) of Premier Mossa- 


degh. (a) independence (b) quarrel- 
some attitude (c) personality (d) 
persistence. 


3. The non-military progress being 
made in the field of atomic energy 
may be a harbinger (har’bin-jir) of 
better times for the world. (a) sym- 
bol (b) forerunner (c) beginning (d) 
return. : 

4. Of all the world’s nations, Russia 
has been the most perfidious (pir-fid’- 
é-iis) with respect to living up to its 
obligations. (a) faithless and un- 
trustworthy (b) insulting and unco- 


‘ 


operative (c) 
ceitful. 

5. There were some_ trenchant 
(trén’shint) discussions of America’s 
problems in the 1952 presidential cam- 
paign. (a) broad (b) hopeful (c) 
sharp (d) detailed. 

6. Canada is developing her vast 
natural resources in a judicious (joo- 
dish’iis) manner. (a) extravagant 
(b) cautious (c) wise (d) rapid. 


hypocritical and de- 


7. What may seem innocuous (i- 
nok’ii-iis) to one person may appear 
very serious to another. (a) harm- 
less (b) delightful (c) harmful (d) 
humorous. 


8. Diplomats wonder when Red 
Chéna’s hunger for war will be sati- 
ated (sa’shé-i-téd). (a)- increased 
(b) completely fulfilled (c) stopped 
(d) decreased. 


Sinecure comes from the Latin 
words sine, “without,” and cuwra, 
“care.” A sinecure is a position or 
job with little responsibility or work, 
but with a regular income. It is liter- 


ally a job “without” a “care.” 


In many. 


wares 
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Careers for Tomorrow 
In Field of Social Work 


AREERS in social work offer op- 

portunities to young men and 
women who sincerely want to help 
others meet the everyday problems of 
life. A man who cannot find employ- 
ment, a family that cannot afford the 
medical care some member needs, a 
child who is being neglected, or an 
elderly person who has no suitable 
home—these are the persons with 
whom social workers deal. 

Such workers do not approach the 
problems that come before them emo- 
tionally. Instead, they go at their 
jobs in somewhat the same way as 
scientists do. But they must remem- 
ber that human relationships and diffi- 
culties cannot always be met in a 
coldly scientific manner. Judgment 
and tact must be used, and sympathy 
must often be balanced with firmness. 


Challenging Work 


This constant need for ingenuity in 
dealing with people is one of the fac- 
tors that make social work attractive 
as a vocation. The work is challeng- 
ing, and it is seldom routine. The 
satisfaction derived from helping peo- 
ple is often great. 

On the other hand, the field also 
has disadvantages. Some persons 
find such work nervously taxing. A 
fairly long period of preliminary 
training is required, and salaries are 
often too low to compensate for the 
work required. 

While many of today’s social work- 
ers have not been specially trained, 


the tendency is to require new recruits 
to have a college degree. Certainly 
the avenues of promotion, except in 
rare instances, are open only to per- 
sons with advanced training. 


Courses of Study 


High school students looking for- 
ward to work in this field should take 
the usual college preparatory course 
—mathematics, English, science, lan- 
guages, history, and so on. In college 
they should acquire a generally good 
educational background and concen- 
trate especially on economics, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, and home economics. 
If possible, it is advisable to take ad- 
vanced training at one of the profes- 
sional social work schoois. One re- 
ceives much practical experience in 
these schools. 

After they receive their training, 
social workers often specialize in one 
of the various branches of the field. 
Some become child welfare workers 
or go into medical or psychiatric so- 
cial work. Others become interested 
in administrative and executive posi- 
tions, and still others turn to teach- 
ing, writing, or research. 

Case workers deal directly with in- 
dividuals and families needing help. 
They begin each case by talking to 
the persons concerned. Once the 
workers have learned what the prob- 
lem is, they try to get the individual 
or family to do as much as possible 
to help themselves. 

If a person needs medical care, 





COMMUNITY CHESTS OF AMERICA 
WELFARE WORKERS must talk with 
many unfortunate people in need of help 


though, the social worker arranges 
for him to see a doctor or go to a 
hospital. If a child needs a home, one 
is found for him. 


Where Employed 


Persons trained in this field are 
employed by private welfare agencies, 
by churches, by settlement houses, 
and by the state and federal govern- 
ments. 

Salaries for beginners start at about 
$2,200 a year. Experienced case work- 
ers usually earn from $2,500 to $3,500 
a year. Medical and psychiatric per- 
sonnel receive higher salaries than 
these, as do administrative officers. 
Few persons in this work, however, 
make more than $5,000 a year. 

A pamphlet entitled “Social Work 
as a Profession” can be secured for 
10 cents from the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Early Education 


AD you been a teen-ager in the 

early days of this country, you 
probably would not have gone to 
school. That doesn’t mean you would 
have been free to do as you pleased. 
Very likely you would have worked 
10 or 12 hours a day in a factory. 
Or, had you lived on a farm, you would 
have been in the fields from sunup to 
sundown. 

There were some efforts to give 
young people an education even in 
colonial times. A few went to schools 
run by the churches. Some sons and 
daughters of wealthy parents went 
to England to school, or had private 
tutors at home. 

Many early colonists did not think 
that even reading was worth while 
for everybody. Governor Berkeley 
of Virginia stated in 1671 that he was 
happy that “there are no free schools, 
for learning has brought disobedience 
and heresy into the world.” Educa- 
tion for girls was especially frowned 
upon. In fact, some colonists thought 
that it was harmful to the health of 
women if they spent much time at 
reading and writing. 


Learning Trades 


About 1642, Massachusetts’ colonial 
legislators ordered every town to see 
that the young were given some 
schooling. Emphasis, however, was 
mostly on the teaching of trades so 
that everyone could work. 

Connecticut was a pioneer in mak- 
ing education general. It passed a 
law in 18138 requiring that all the 
thousands of children working in fac- 
tories be taught to read and write. 


Massachusetts adopted a similar law 
a short time later. A few schools 
were established and maintained by 
taxes. 

Horace Mann, a young lawyer in 
Massachusetts, did a great deal to ad- 
vance the idea of education for all. 
Traveling horseback over his state’s 
muddy roads to talk with people in 
many communities, he campaigned for 
a compulsory education law. Massa- 
chusetts adopted such a law in the 
1850’s. It required everyone between 
the ages of 8 and 14 to go to school 
—but for only 12 weeks in each year. 

Slowly the idea of free, public edu- 
cation spread throughout the United 
States. The deluge of immigrants 
pouring into the nation’s cities in the 
middle 1800’s presented a problem in 
education that could be met only by 
public schools. Labor leaders fought 
for schools where the workingman’s 
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SCHOOLHOUSE of a century ago 


children might be educated. Their ef- 
forts, and the work of others that 
followed them, laid the foundation for 
today’s network of public schools. 

The early schools taught little more 
than the three R’s. The classroom 
seats were uncomfortable, and the 
young scholars copied out their lessons 
under the watchful eye of a strict 
teacher. A glance up, to catch the eye 
of a pretty girl or to see whether it 
had begun to rain, might bring a rap 
on the knuckles. 

As the schools have grown in num- 
ber and in size, the curriculum and 
the atmosphere have changed. His- 
tory, geography, current events, short- 
hand, typing, science, mechanical sub- 
jects—the list is long—are taught in 
most of the nation’s elementary 
schools or high schools. 

Instead of harsh discipline, the 
process of education has become one 
of give-and-take between teacher and 
student. Where once lessons were 
learned by rote, today the discussion 
method is commonly used. Young peo- 
ple are taught to think rather than 
merely to recite facts from memory. 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (d) lessen; 2. (b) quarrelsome atti- 
tude; 3. (b) forerunner; 4. (a) faith- 
less and untrustworthy; 5. (c) sharp and 
clear-cut; 6. (c) wise; 7. (a) harmless; 
8. (b) completely fulfilled. 





Study Guide 


Education Week 


1. About how many students, at all age 
levels, are now attending school in this 
country? 

2. Which have had the biggest enroll- 


ment increase this year: the grades, the 
high schools, or the colleges? 











3. Give some of the reasons why we 
are falling behind in construction of 
school buildings. 


4. About how large a shortage of 
teachers did the nation have at the begin- 
ning of this school term? 


5. Approximately how much are Amer- 
icans now spending, per year, on public 
elementary and high schools? Compare 
this amount with the national income. 


6. Tell how schools are changing with 
respect to the subjects they teach. 

7. Name the daily topics which have 
been selected for discussion during Edn- 
cation Week. Briefly comment on each. 


‘ F 
Discussion 


1. Over the years the school curriculum 
has expanded greatly. Do you believe 
that still other courses should be added 
today, or should the curriculum be left as 
it is? Give reasons for your answer. 


2. As compared to what they are spend- 
ing in other ways, do you think that the 
American people are spending enough on 
education? Explain your position. 


3. What do you think are the chief 
goals of education? 


Scandinavia 


1. What was the purpose of recent 
NATO naval maneuvers in the North 
Sea? 

2. To what extent did Norway and 
Denmark feel the effects of World War 
II? 


3. Why hasn’t Sweden joined the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization? 

4. How can it be said that Finland is 
“in the most difficult position” of all the 
Scandinavian countries? 


5. Why is Norway’s merchant fleet 
valuable to the people of that country? 


P 6. Name the principal products of Swe- 
en. 


7. How is Denmark meeting its post- 
war problems? 

8. In what way has the government of 
Finland shown independence in dealing 
with communists within its borders? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not feel that it 
would be to the advantage of Sweden and 
Finland to join the other Scandinavian 
countries in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization? Explain. 


2. Do you or do you not believe that 
we should continue to extend aid to the 
countries of Scandinavia? Why or why 
not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. List several of Ecuador’s leading 
products. 


2. According to Defense Secretary 
Robert Lovett, how will our country’s 
defense expenditures next year compare 
with this year’s spending? 

3. What does Albert Deutsch have to 
say about narcotics as a youth problem? 

4. Why has the United States asked 
the UN General Assembly to study 
Russia’s charges that we have used 
germ warfare in Korea? 

5. What important new step against 
communists in the United States was 
taken recently? 


6. What is the Mau Mau? 
does it operate? 


7. Who is Shigeru Yoshida? 


Where 


Pronunciations 


Copenhagen—k6-pun-ha’gun 
Haakon—haw’koon 
Helsinki—hél’sing-ké 

Juho Paasikivi—y6o’haw pah’sé-ké-vé 
Kikuyu—ki-ki’you 

Mau Mau—mo-mé 

Tage Erlander—tah’gé ar-lahn’der 
Trygve Lie—trig’vuh lé 

Urho Kekkonen—oor’haw kék’6-nén 





